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i td your relatives, friends or teachers 

say that you will come out of school 
with a good education they are making 
a prophecy. They are guessing about 
your future. On the other hand, if you 
declare that you will obtain a good edu- 
cation you are expressing determination. 
You are telling what you will do. 

Your relatives and friends, however 
much they may be concerned about you, 
ate on the outside. They hope you will 
do what is necessary to prepare for a 
happy and successful future, but that is 
all they can do about it. You can ex- 
press not merely a hope but a purpose. 

Relatives and teachers can help you. 
The school can give you an environ- 
ment in which you may be tempted to 
learn. It may place before you books 
and equipment which are very useful. 

But the best school, the most inspir- 
ing teachers and the most adoring par- 
ents cannot do your work for you. They 
cannot force you to learn if you do not 
wish to do so or if you haven’t enough 
will power to work at the job. And the 
most poorly equipped school will not be 
an impossible handicap if you go about 
the task of obtaining an education with 
determination and zeal. Abraham Lin- 
coln and countless other successful men 
have shown the way to rise above seem- 
ingly impossible obstacles. 


The first step is to find out what you 
must do to make your dreams come 
true. You may, for example, master 
each day’s work. See to it that each 
lesson is well prepared. No one can do 
this for you, and no one can keep you 
from doing it for yourself. 

Read informative and inspirational 
books. They can usually be found in 
the school library or a’public library. 
Study the lives of men and women who 
have found the way to success and to 
happy living. Decide as soon as pos- 
sible what occupation you wish to fol- 
low. Read all you can about it. Find 
out what it takes 
to succeed in your 
chosen vocation. 

Make a list of 
your strong and 
weak points. See to 
it that you grow in 
personality as well 
as in learning. Build 
your life upon firm 
foundations of char- 
acter. Remember 
that time is so preci- 
ous it cannot safely be wasted. 

These are a few thoughts for Educa- 
tion Week. During this week attention 
is directed toward the schools and their 
Needs. All good citizens, students in- 
tluded, should help to-correct the weak- 
fesses of the schools, and to bring the 
best of educational opportunities to all. 
_ Some weaknesses are serious. Low 
Salaries, the shortage of teachers, over- 
trowding in the classrooms, and lack of 

ks affect many of the schools. Our 
@ducational program is a source of 
ength for all the nation, and every 
riotic American will try to see that 
needs of the schools are met. 
Meanwhile, each student will do well 
“t0 study his own educational problems. 
Difficulties may be overcome and full 
| tdvantage may be taken of every oppor- 
: nity that lies along the way. 
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Spotlight on Schools 


“Strengthening Foundations of Freedom” Is Theme to Arouse 


Public Interest in Our 


CHOOLS all over America are now 
observing Education Week—No- 
vember 7 to 18. Many schools are hold- 
ing “open house” and are inviting the 
public to visit their classrooms. Others 
are staging special assembly programs 
or are celebrating Education Week in 
other ways. 


The purpose of all these activities 
is to arouse greater public interest in 
our schools and their problems. Each 
year one week'is set aside for this 
purpose. Observance of Education 
Week is sponsored by three national 
organizations with over 9 million mem- 
bers—the National Education Associa- 
tion, American Legion, and National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The general theme of Education 
Week this year is “Strengthening the 
Foundations of Freedom.” Emphasis 
is being placed on what the schools 
can do in these critical times, when 
democracy and freedom have been de- 
stroyed in other lands, to protect our 
free way of life in the United States. 


The sponsors of Education Week 
declare that the main task of our 
schools today is to strengthen the 
foundations of freedom by fighting 
against ignorance and indifference. 
They remind us that “eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.”” They declare 
that the No. 1 job of our schools and 
colleges is to teach the values, rights, 
and duties of citizenship in the United 
States. 


Educational Problems 


In addition to the general theme of 
“Strengthening the Foundations of 
Freedom,” seven special topics have 
been chosen, one for each day in the 
week. The following paragraphs 
briefly discuss these daily topics and 
describe what schools are doing about 
them. 


Learning to Live Together. Early 
this year a nation-wide public opinion 
poll showed the need for giving more 
attention to the problem of learning 
to live together. Fifty per cent of the 
persons questioned in this poll said 
they were prejudiced against one or 
more. groups in our population. In 
most cases these prejudices were held 
against the members of some religious 
or racial group. 

Many people consider this to be one 
of the most important problems facing 
our country today. They point out 
that no nation can be strong if its peo- 
ple are not united and do not get along 
well together. They declare .that the 
matter is specially important in the 
United States because our country is 
made up of people representing many 
different nationalities, religions, and 
social groups. 

To deal with this problem, schools 
are trying to give their students a bet- 
ter understanding of the contributions 
made by various racial and religious 
groups to the growth of America. 
They are pointing out the dangers 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Indonesia Is Still 
Problem for UN 


Newly Formed Republic Faced 
with a Serious Threat of 
Communist Uprising 


HE Netherlands East Indies, also 

known as Indonesia, has been the 
scene of considerable strife during the 
last three years. There has been such 
a great deal of fighting and tension 
in this region that U. S. Secretary 
of State Marshall recently listed Indo- 
nesia as the No. 4 peace problem con- 
fronting the world today. 


For many months, the Dutch and 
native forces fought against each 
other. The trouble started when the 
Indonesians, immediately after the 
last world war, tried to gain their 
independence from the Dutch, who 
have ruled the islands for almost 300 
years. 

Finally, the United Nations was able 
to work out a compromise acceptable 
to the conflicting groups. It was 
agreed that part of Indonesia would 
become free and self-governing. While 
there continue to be heated disputes 
between the native and Dutch leaders 
in putting the compromise plan into 
effect, the two groups have not en- 
gaged in open warfare for quite a 
period now. 

A few weeks ago, however, a differ- 
ent kind of conflict broke out in this 
region. ‘There was a Communist up- 
rising in Java, the wealthiest and most 
populous of the islands that make up 
Indonesia. The fighting began in the 
part of Java which is under the con- 
trol of the independent Republic of 
Indonesia. The native government’s 
armed forces were soon able to defeat 
the Communist rebels, but more trou- 
ble of this sort may break out at any 
time. 

It will not be easy to bring enduring 
peace and stability to Indonesia. Yet 
the rest of the world has a vital stake 
in seeing this goal accomplished, for 
the East Indies are of global im- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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which result when our people quarrel 
among themselves. At the same time, 
schools are emphasizing the need for 
learning how we can live peacefully 
with other nations in the world. For 
this purpose, they are encouraging the 
study of world affairs, of the work of 
the United Nations, and of U. S. for- 
eign policy. 

Improving the Educational Pro- 
gram. Our schools have been steadily 
improving ever since colonial days 
when the first schools were opened, 
and that trend is still going on. But 
no well-informed person considers our 
schools to be perfect. Everyone who 
is familiar with the subject agrees 
there is still room for improvement in 


their school positions. The war has 
now been over for more than three 
years, but many of these teachers have 
not returned to their former positions. 

The lack of teachers has been a seri- 
ous handicap for many schools. In 
some sparsely populated farm districts, 
schools have been closed because there 
were no teachers for them. In other 
cases it has been necessary to drop 
certain courses because there were no 
teachers qualified to give them. In 
most schools throughout the nation, 
the teacher shortage has resulted in 
overcrowded classrooms and less indi- 
vidual attention for students. 

In the future our need for teachers 
is expected to increase rather than 
decline. The population of the United 
States is increasing. year-by year, and 
the number of students in school is 
steadily rising. It is estimated that 
by the year 1960 our schools will re- 


tories for teaching biology, chemistry, 
and physics, as well as with machine 
shops. for vocational training. The 
modern high sehool fs a much more 
costly institution than the “little red 
schoolhouse” which served the needs 
of an earlier generation. 

Where does the money for such 
schools come from? Almost two-thirds 
of the cost of public schools is paid 
from property taxes collected by local 
governments. One-third is paid for 
out of money collected in taxes by the 
state governments. Of all the money 
spent on public education in the United 
States, less than 2 per cent is provided 
by the federal government. 

There are great differences in the 
amount of money spent for education 
in various states and local communi- 
ties. The poorer sections of the nation 
are not able to collect as much money 
from taxes as the wealthier areas, and 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 


the courses of study offered by the 
schools. 

A century ago it was thought that 
the “three R’s” (reading, ’riting, and 
’rithmetic) were all that were needed 
in a well-balanced educational pro- 
gram. At that time, life in America 
was much simpler than it is at present. 
Nowadays, students must have much 
more than a knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic if they are to 
cope with the many complex problems 
in life. 

A greater variety of courses, rang- 
ing from art to zoology, are now being 
’ offered by schools so that students are 
able to take those which meet their 
own individual needs. More and more 
schools are offering vocational training 
to help students equip themselves for 
their life’s work. Most of our schools 
are now also giving greater attention 
to studies which prepare students to 
become good citizens. 

Securing Qualified Teachers. Ever 
since America’s entry into World War 
II in 1941, there has been a shortage 
of well-qualified teachers in many of 
our schools. During the conflict, thou- 
sands of teachers left their classrooms 
to serve in the armed forces. Other 
teachers, both men and women, took 
jobs in war industries because these 
jobs offered higher salaries than 











WEEK is a time for surveying the work 


quire at least 100,000 more teachers 
than they: now have. 

During Education Week, efforts are 
being made to arouse public interest 
in this problem. Attention is being 
directed to the need for higher salaries 
and more favorable working conditions 
for teachers. Promising high school 
students are being urged to consider 
preparing themselves for careers as 
teachers. Leading educators are em- 
phasizing the fact that the future of 
our whole educational program de- 
pends upon having enough highly qual- 
ified teachers in our schools. 

Providing Adequate Finance. The 
high prices which prevail today are 
a serious problem for the schools as 
well as for everyone else. School ex- 
penses for books, paper, coal, and 
other supplies have risen sharply. The 
cost of new buildings, and of building 
repairs, is almost twice what it was 
before the war. As a result, many 
school districts which managed to get 
along fairly well in normal times are 
now having a hard time keeping within 
their budgets. 

At the same time that costs are ris- 
ing, schools are being called upon to 
offer more courses, find extra class- 
rooms, and provide additional activi- 
ties for their students. Many schools 
are now equipped with large labora- 
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and needs of our schools 


they cannot spend as much on schools. 
This is the reason for the proposal that 
the federal government, which collects 
taxes from all parts of the country, 
should grant money to the poorer 
states to help them provide better 
schools. Many people are opposed to 
this plan, though, and it has not won 
sufficient support in Congress to be 
adopted. 

Safeguarding Our America. Our 
schools are sometimes called “democ- 
racy’s first line of defense.” It is in 
school that young people learn to be- 
come good citizens and to appreciate 
the freedom we all enjoy in America. 
If we did not have schools to train 
youth for responsible citizenship, our 
democratic way of life could not long 
continue to exist. 

Education for citizenship has always 
been one of the chief reasons for main- 
taining free, tax-supported public 
schools. Because democracy depends 
upon educated citizens for its success, 
school attendance has been made com- 
pulsory in all the states. At the same 
time, free public schools have been 
looked upon as a means of giving every 
young person, regardless of his eco- 
nomic status, an equal opportunity to 
gain an education. 

During the political campaign which 
has just ended, many schools encour- 


aged their students to take an interest 
in the issues and to discuss the views 
of the candidates. Preparation for 
citizenship has thus been made an in- 
teresting and important part of the 
work in these schools. At the same 
time, courses in history, government, 
and modern problems have helped stu- 
dents to understand and appreciate 
the freedom and advantages we all 
enjoy as American citizens. In these 
ways the schools have been doing their 
part to safeguard our America. 

Promoting Health and Safety. The 
people of the United States are among 
the healthiest in the world. In no 
other country is such good medical care 
available. But there is still room for 
improvement in our health habits and 
in the prevention of accidents. 

Schools can teach the rules of health- 
ful living. They can stress the im- 
portance of a balanced diet, exercise, 
fresh air, cleanliness, and regular 
hours. Schools can also provide for 
free medical examinations of students, 
including X-rays, to discover diseases 
at an early stage before they become 
incurable. In these and other ways 
the schools can help in the fight against 
ill health. 

Accidents, according to a recent sur- 
vey, are the fourth most important 
cause of death in the United States. 
During 1946 nearly 100,000 persons 
met death from accidents, and over 10 
million suffered accidental injuries. In 
that one year, the cost of all accidents 
(including lost wages, doctor bills, 
property damage, and insurance) was 
over 6 billion dollars, or more than 
the cost of the entire European Recov- 
ery Program for one year. 


Education for Safety 


Education in safety measures can 
do a great deal to reduce this enormous 
accident toll. Strict enforcement of 
safety rules in the school gymnasium, 
swimming pool, showers, and on stair- 
ways will cut down the total number 
of accidents. ‘ Courses in which stu- 
dents learn to drive cars safely will 
also help to reduce the number of auto- 
mobile accidents which occur every 
year. , 

Developing Worthy Family Life. 
“The family is the basic unit of our 
democratic society. Healthy, happy 
families make a nation healthy and 
prosperous. As the good tree brings 
forth good fruit, so the happy. home 
gives us happy, well-adjusted citizens.” 
These statements by the sponsors of 
Education Week explain the vital im- 
portance of education for worthy fam- 
ily life. 

During the past 50 years, more and 
more attention has been given to this 
matter because of changes in our way 
of life which tend to weaken the foun- 
dations of the home. The number of 
divorces and broken homes, for ex- 
ample, has increased rapidly in recent 
years. Many mothers of small chil- 
dren have taken jobs which keep them 
away from their homes during a large 
part of the day. , Inventions such as 
the automobile and motion pictures 
have led members of families to spend 
more and more ‘of their time away 
from the home. 

In cooperation with Parent-Teacher 
Associations, many schools are carry- 
ing on programs to strengthen family 
ties and to help students prepare for 
successful family life. They are not 
only teaching such practical subjects 
as cooking, sewing, and child care, but 
are also helping their students to 
understand the personality problems 
of family life. 
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Sports of Ten Lands 


Many Foreign Countries Have Games That Differ from Those 
in America,. but Some Are Quite Similar to Ours 


ILLIONS of people throughout 

the world take part in organized 
sports. Some games are common to 
many lands, while others—less widely 
_known—are played in limited areas. 
We have chosen 10 countries, and are 
describing a pastime of each. 

Argentina. El pato is a favorite 
game in this South American nation. 
Played by expert horsemen, the game 
has been called a combination of polo, 
basketball, and tug of war. 

El pato takes place on a field much 
like that used in polo. At opposite 
ends of the playing area are baskets 
on poles. The object of the game is to 
throw an inflated ball into the basket 
of one’s opponent. The ball is ad- 
vanced by passing and skillful riding. 
One of the most spectacular plays oc- 
curs when the ball falls to the ground 
and a rider, leaning from his racing 
steed, scoops up the ball by one of sev- 
eral loops of leather attached to it. 

Australia. Surf swimming is ex- 
tremely popular in the country “down 
under.” Along her 12,000 miles of 
coast line, Australia has innumerable, 
fine beaches where the ocean rollers 
make ideal conditions for “surfing.” 

Dozens of contestants take part in 
surf-swimming races. They line up 
on the beach and at a given signal dash 
for the water, plunge out through the 
breakers, and swim to a line of buoys. 

The return trip to the beach is 
where one’s skill at surf swimming 
figures prominently. The swimmer 
must get in front of a wave just as 
it is about to break and then stroke 
vigorously to move at about the same 
speed as the wave. Suddenly he finds 
himself on the crest of the roller, and 
with his lungs full of air to buoy him 
up, he is driven toward the beach at 
what seems to be the speed of a roller 
coaster. The first one to get back to 
the starting point is the winner. 

Canada. Lacrosse is, by act of par- 
liament, the national game of our 
northern neighbor. It originated in 
an Indian sport called “baggataway.” 

Lacrosse is played by two 10-man 
teams on a field much the size of an 
American football gridiron. Goals at 
each end somewhat resemble those 
used in hockey, with nets enclosing 
them in the rear. The object of the 
game is to carry or hurl a small rubber 
ball into the goal of the other team. 

The most distinctive feature of the 
game is the curved, hickory stick 
carried by each player and used in 


advancing the ball. Across the stick’s 
curved end is a network of rawhide 
in which the ball is scooped up and 
carried, or is passed to a teammate or 
into the goal. 

Colombia. Tejo is a favorite sport 
in this South American land which 
lies across the northern Andes. 

Tejo is something like the game of 
horseshoes. The thrown object, how- 
ever, is a solid piece of lead, shaped 
much like a biscuit. The target is an 
iron ring lying on the ground. In the 
center of the ring is some gunpowder. 
If the disc lands in the ring, a loud 
explosion results. 

In Colombia it is a long-established 
custom for the players to partake of 
certain native dishes after they have 
played for some time. Specially pre- 
pared pork and roast potatoes with 
melted cheese often accompany tejo. 

England. Cricket is considered the 
national game of the English. 
ancient sport dating back to the 12th 
or 13th centuries, it may have been a 
forerunner of our game of baseball. 

















SOCCER is widely played in Soviet Russia 


score. As in baseball, the team which 
gets the greater number of runs is 
the winner. 

To an American accustomed to base- 
ball, cricket may seem confusing in 
certain respects. For example, the 
batter may hit the ball in any direc- 
tion—even behind him. Instead of 
having three bases and a home plate, 


An, cricket has two “wickets” between 


which all the running takes place when 
the ball is hit. When the batter runs 
from one “wicket” to the other, he 
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SURF SWIMMING is very popular in Australia 


Cricket is played on a large, smooth 
field by two 11-man teams. One team 
bats while the other takes the field. 
The pitcher—or “bowler’—tries to 
throw the ball, which is slightly 
smaller than a baseball, past the bats- 
man and knock down the “wicket” be- 
hind him. If he does this, the batter 
is out. The batter tries to protect the 
“wicket”—a wooden framework 27 
inches high and 9 inches wide—by 
hitting the ball to any part of the field 
with a paddle-shaped bat. The farther 
he hits the ball, the more runs he can 
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LACROSSE is the national 
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sport of Canada 


scores a run. One player may con- 
tinue to bat until he is put out. A 
match usually lasts for several days, 
and a good player can make as many 
as 100 runs in a single turn at bat. 

France. Bicycle racing is popular 
in France, as it is in other European 
countries. One of the most famous 
of French bicycle races is the one 
known as the “Tour of France.” Held 
each summer, it attracts outstanding 
cyclists from many countries. 

The race starts in Paris and lasts 
for several weeks. During that time 
the participants follow a route which 
leads them all over France. The event 
is actually a series of daily races, 
rather than a single race. 

Each day the riders start off to- 
gether and have as their objective a 
city some distance away. At the end 
of the day, the time which it took each 
rider to reach the destination is re- 
corded. 

After circling through France, the 
riders arrive once more at Paris— 
their final destination. The partici- 
pant who has the smallest total time 
“on the road” wins. 

Mexico. Jai alai is a favorite game 
in the country to the south of us. The 
sport originated in the Basque prov- 
inces of Spain. Since it was often 
played at fairs, it was given its present 
name, which means “merry festival.” 

Played on a court with three walls, 


jai alai reminds one in some ways of 
the game of handball, but it is a much 
faster sport. The most distinctive 
feature of the game is the “cesta” 
worn by each player. This is a kind 
of curved racket. One end is strapped 
to the arm of the player, while the 
other end forms a “basket” in which 
the ball is caught and is then thrown 
back at the wall with terrific speed. 

The game begins when the ball is 
served off the wall. It must then be 
caught on the fly or on the first bounce 
in the “cesta” and thrown back at the 
wall. The volleying continues at a fast 
pace until one player fails to return 
the ball. Scoring is carried on in 
somewhat the same manner as in ten- 
nis. The sport is played with one, 
two, or three players on a side. 

Russia. The most popular game in 
the Soviet Union is soccer, a sport 
which is also played widely in most 
European countries. 

Soccer is played on a large field with 
two teams of 11 men each. The object 
is to move the inflated ball—about the 
size of a basketball—down the field 
into the opponent’s goal. The ball 
must never be touched with the hand 
or arm except by the goalkeeper. The 
players advance the ball for the most 
part by kicking it, and the best ones 
are very skillful at dribbling the ball 
and passing it with their feet. A good 
soccer player must be fast and rugged. 

Scotland. The ice sport of curling 
has a large following in Scotland dur- 
ing the winter months. It resembles 
certain kinds of bowling. 

Curling takes place on an ice rink. 
Each player has a large, smooth stone 
to which a handle has been attached. 
At each end of the rink is a mark, 
called a “‘tee.” The object of the game 
is for a player to slide his stone along 
the ice and have it stop closer to the 
“tee” than that of any of his oppo- 
nents. The game is usually played by 
teams with four players on a side. 

South Africa. Rugby has many fol- 
lowers in this British dominion. Our 
own game of football stems from 
rugby, and a number of comparisons 
may be made between the two sports. 

The fields used in football and rugby 
are much the same size, but a rugby 
team has 15 players—eight forwards 
and seven backfield men. As in foot- 
ball, the object of rugby is to advance 
the ball over the opposite goal line. 

In rugby the ball may be advanced 
either by running with it or by kick- 
ing it. The game is characterized by 
tackling of the ball carrier, but the 
players are not permitted to run in- 
terference. The forward pass is not 
permitted, nor may a single substitu- 
tion be made. If a player is injured, 
his team continues without him. 

—By HowArD O. SWEET. 
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THE ELECTION 


Press schedules make it im- 
possible for us to interpret the 
election results in this week’s 
paper. The next issue will contain 
detailed information and analyses. 











High Steel Output 


Steel output is expandirg in this 
country. It is expected that the total 
production of ingots and castings this 
year will be about 88 million tons. 
That is 2 million more than were 
turned out last year and approaches 
the peak figure of 89 million tons, at- 
tained in the war year of 1944. 

Never before has there been such 
a world-wide demand for steel. Great 
quantities of the vital metal are being 
used to make automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery, railroad cars, and countless 
other products. The European Re- 
covery Program is becoming a major 
customer for steel. 

In the face of such tremendous de- 
mands, the steel industry is making a 
vigorous attempt to increase its pro- 
duction. For one thing, an effort is 
being made to find better ways of re- 
moving impurities from low grade 
ores, since many of the best sources of 
ore are now playing out. A search is 
also under way for new, untouched 
fields in Labrador and several coun- 
tries of Latin America. 


New Settlers Arrive 


The first war refugees to enter this 
country under the Displaced Persons 
Act passed iast spring are now set- 
tling in their new homes. Under the 
law, 205,000 displaced persons will be 
admitted to the United States during 
a two-year period. About 800 of them 
recently arrived in the first lot. 

All of the DPs—as the displaced 
persons are usually called—are people 
who were in the occupation zones of 
the western powers after the war al- 
though they were not natives of those 
regions. A large number of the ref- 
ugees had been moved into Germany 
from other countries and had been 
forced by the Nazis to contribute their 
labor in factories during the war. 
Among the DPs are many children and 
adults who possess skills that will be 
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NEW LOOK for the Waves. 


HARRIS @ EWING 


Fullness and length have been added to the regular 


uniforms, and a new evening dress—shown in the center—has been designed for 


the women in the Navy. 


extremely useful in industry and agri- 
culture in this country. 

All displaced persons admitted to 
the United States must have jobs 
awaiting them. This requirement was 
included in the Displaced Persons Act 
so that newcomers would not be a 
burden to any of our citizens. 

Despite the many good features of 
the act, it has aroused criticism 
among some of our lawmakers for 
a number of other provisions which, 
in effect, have reduced the immigra- 
tion opportunities for certain groups 
of refugees. It is considered likely 
that the act may come before Con- 
gress for further examination when 
that body convenes in January. 


Lost and Forgotten 


In Europe today there are millions 
of children who have never tasted milk, 
worn shoes, or gone to school. They 
are the victims of war. It is of these 
—‘“the lost and forgotten”—that Ger- 
trude Samuels, a reporter who recently 
returned from Europe, writes feel- 
ingly in the New York Times Maga- 
zine. 

Efforts are being made to help these 
unfortunate youngsters. The powers 


ACME 


The name of this Welsh village is said-to be the longest 


place name in the world. 


occupying the conquered nations are 
supplying supplementary meals to 
some. The United Nations is helping 
others through the Children’s Fund. 
Individual nations are trying to aid 
their own homeless and abandoned. 
But these efforts, praiseworthy though 
they are, affect but a small percentage 
of the 30 million children in Europe 
who must be helped. 

What steps can be taken to give 
these children the aid they need? 
Three methods are suggested by Ger- 
trude Samuels: 

First, she says, we must continue 
to support the Marshall Plan, a pro- 
gram which will bring about economic 
recovery and a rise in the standard of 
living in the war-devastated lands. 
Secondly, well-to-do governments must 
give more generously to the UN Chil- 
dren’s Fund. Thirdly, not only the 
governments but also the people of 
all nations must recognize their re- 
sponsibility for caring for these youth- 
ful victims of war. All of us must be 
liberal with our contributions. 

It is pointed out by Miss Samuels 
that the United States, usually gen- 
erous in such matters, has fallen down 
badly in its support of the Appeal for 
Children, sponsored by the UN. How- 
ever, there still may be time to save 
“the lost and forgotten” ones. If we 
act promptly, the children of Europe 
may still become the hope, rather than 
the threat, of tomorrow’s world. 


Iran Looks Ahead 


Iran, the rich oil country of the 
Middle East, is planning a seven-year 
program to build up the nation. Ex- 
pected to cost more than 600 million 
dollars, the project will be financed 
with the proceeds of oil sales. Through 
the plan, the Iranian leaders hope 
to improve the backward conditions 
which have existed in that land for 
many years. 

New airports, roads, and schools 
will be built. An ambitious medical 
program is planned, with particular 
emphasis on the control of malaria. 
Further irrigation and flood control 
are expected to be carried out. 

Officials of the Iranian government 
think that the program will be of 


The Story of the Week 


great assistance in combating Commu- 
nist propaganda. Iran—once known 
as Persia—is an uneasy neighbor of 
Soviet Russia. 


France Didn’t Forget 


A “Train ‘of Gratitude” is about to 


tour France, collecting art objects, 
handiwork, and dozens of other items 
for distribution in the United States. 
The French are undertaking the proj- 
ect as a means of giving thanks for 
last winter’s “Friendship Train” which 
collected American food and_ sup- 
plies and distributed them throughout 
France, and for other help which the 
American people have given to that 
war-devastated country in the past 
few years. 

The train will have 49 cars—one 
for each state and for the District of 
Columbia. Stopping at many cities 
all the way from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean, it will receive contri- 
butions of various items which are 
typically French—for example, lace 
headdresses from Brittany and clay 
figures from southern France. 

The idea for the “Train of Grati- 
tude” is credited to French war vet- 
erans who fought side by side with 
American troops in two World Wars. 


Great American 


A postage stamp in memory of the 
late Will Rogers is now available in 
many post offices throughout the coun- 
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WILL ROGERS, a widely loved American 
humorist, is being honored by this me- 
morial postage stamp. 


























try. It first went on sale last week at 
Claremore, Oklahoma, the home town 
of the great humorist. 

Will Rogers was the most beloved 
actor and humorist of his time. His 
shrewd comments on the events of the 
day—delivered in a slow, drawling 
voice—were enjoyed by people every- 
where. 

Rogers’ brief, daily column, appear- 
ing in many newspapers, was widely 
quoted for its “typically American” 
brand of humor. It was not only a 
witty interpretation of the news, but it 
also contained a wealth of common 
sense. The opinions of many people 
were influenced by Will Rogers’ terse 
comments on public problems. He died 
in a plane crash in Alaska in 1935. 


Importance of Arctic 


Our armed forces are devoting in- 
creasing attention these days to the 
Arctic regions. Right now a part of 


the U. S. Navy is holding fleet maneu- 
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RUSSIA is planting trees in the shaded areas shown on the map. 


WIDE WORLD 


The shelter belts 


will protect farmlands against the hot dry winds that blow from the Caspian and 


Central Asian deserts. 


vers in the frigid waters of the North 
Atlantic, and the Air Force has just 
sent some of its B-50 bombers to 
Alaska. Meanwhile, this country and 
Canada are continuing to carry on 
joint experiments with weapons, cloth- 
ing, and living quarters in the vicinity 
of Hudson Bay. 

The reason why our leading military 
men feel that the “top of the world” 
deserves so much attention in our de- 
fense plans was stated concisely in a 
report made by General Carl Spaatz, 
now the retired head of the Air Force. 
He said: 

“There are eight great industrial 
areas in the world today which can 
produce enough to make them impor- 
tant factors in war. The areas center 
upon Japan, Central Siberia, the Ural 
Mountains of Russia, Moscow, the 
Don Basin (also in Russia), western 
Europe, the British Isles, and the 
northeastern United States. 

“These key areas lie on continents 
which have one common region touch- 
ing all of them. That region is the 
Arctic Ocean, which offers no barrier 
to aircraft flying above it. The short- 
est air route between all of these 
key areas lies directly over the polar 
region.” 


Palestine Again 


The Palestine issue is again a “live” 
subject at the UN meetings in Paris. 
Debate on the question had been post- 
poned for a time, partly—it was felt— 
because the American delegation did 
not want the critical issue to become 
tangled in the “politics” of the U. S. 
presidential election during the closing 
days of the campaign. 

One fact which the United Nations 
must now consider in reviewing the 
problem is the change that has taken 
place in recent weeks in the military 
situation in the Holy Land. In an 
outbreak of fighting late last month 
the Jewish forces gained control of 
most of the desert area of southern 
Palestine—a region known as the 
Negeb. Before the Security Council’s 
“cease-fire” order became effective, the 
Israeli troops had taken the key city 
of Beersheba and had dealt the Egyp- 
tian forces a severe setback. 

The Negeb, consequently, is certain 
to continue to be a source of bitter 
disagreement. When the UN General 


We already have such shelter belts in the Middle West. 


Assembly advanced its partition plan 
a year ago, most of the Negeb region 
was awarded to the Jewish state. 
Later Count Bernadotte, the UN medi- 
ator who was killed by terrorists a 
few months back, recommended that 
this disputed area be given to the 
Arabs. The parties involved and the 
rest of the world are waiting for the 
UN’s final decision. 


“Best Teacher” Contest 


The fourth annual “Best Teacher 
Contest,” sponsored’ by radio’s famous 
Quiz Kids, gets under way next Sun- 
day, November 14. All elementary 
and high school students are again in- 
vited to write letters on the subject, 
“The Teacher Who Has Helped Me 
Most.” Letters, which may be of any 
length, must be sent to Quiz Kids Best 
Teacher Contest, Chicago 77, Illinois, 
before midnight December 18. 

The letters will be judged by a 
group of prominent educators. To the 
winning teacher and to the student 
writing the letter nominating that 
teacher will go valuable awards. A 
cash prize of $2,500—among other 
things—will be awarded the winning 
teacher for a full year of study at any 
university or college, and he or she will 


be designated the “Best Teacher of 
1949.” 

The student who writes the letter 
about the winner will be awarded a 
$1,000 U. S. security bond. There 
will be numerous other student prizes, 
including 20 streamlined bicycles. 

For full details on the contest, listen 
to the Quiz Kids broadcast on Sunday 
afternoon, November 14, over stations 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. For the exact time of the pro- 
gram in your area, consult your local 
papers. 


East-West Trade 


Trade between eastern and western 
Europe seems to be loosening up. Re- 
cent reports indicate that a number 
of countries “behind the iron curtain” 
are now offering to sell goods to the 
nations of the West. In return, the 
eastern European countries are seek- 
ing machinery and other types of 
heavy industrial products. 

Among the nations which are trad- 
ing to some degree with the countries 
of western Europe are Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
Poland is shipping coal in increasing 
quantities, while Yugoslavia is offering 
to sell timber and certain minerals. 
Bulgaria is finding a ready market for 
its tobacco in Italy. Czechoslovakia is 
selling various consumer goods. 

Since all these nations are within 
the Soviet sphere of influence, it is 
believed that they have the approval 
of Russia in carrying out their deals. 
Some observers think that the trade 
may be cut off once the eastern Eu- 
ropean countries are able to supply 
their own industrial needs. Neverthe- 
less, it is generally agreed that the 
growth of such trade at this time will 
be of considerable assistance in sup- 
plementing the Marshall Plan. Officials 
of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration hope the trade will continue. 





The U. S. Air Force states that some 
of our latest and fastest planes will 
be offered for sale to countries in 
South America. This is being done 
to strengthen the defenses of the 
Western Hemisphere. The buyets 
must agree to use the planes for mili- 
tary purposes and not to resell them 
to other nations. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 














Professor: “I’ve mastered every tongue 
but one.” 
Friend: “What’s that?” 
Professor: “My mother-in-law’s.” 
* * * 


“These razor blades are the best value 
to be had at the price today.” 

“Will they shave a tough beard?” 

“Ah, that’s their only weakness.” 


* * * 


Employer: “But how can I be sure 
you have mathematical ability?” ; 
Applicant for job: “Here are my sons 
homework papers for last term. They 
show that I got 85 per cent of the prob- 
lems right.” 
* * * 


Taxi driver (to wealthy fare): “Your 
son tips me more generously than you 
do, sir.” 

Fare: “That’s quite possible. He has 
a wealthy father—I haven’t.” 


* * * 


Mother: “George, I want your explana- 
tion and the truth.” 
George: “But, mother, you can’t have 


both.” 


“This lump on your head shows that 
you are very curious,” said the fortune- 
teller. 

“That’s right,” replied her client. “TI 
put my head into the shaft to see if the 
dumb-waiter was coming up. It was.” 
































SIVIC IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“I’ve been thinking, dear—perhaps you 
ought to give up that job at the zoo” 
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Although I am more or less against 
the Progressive Party, I agree with 
Henry Wallace in one respect. I think 
that we should stop compulsory military 
training and cease building up our armed 
forces. 

Germany and Italy had compulsory 
military training and I don’t see that it 
did them any good. Why, therefore, 
should we think that it would do our 
country any good? Furthermore, many 
nations follow our lead and if we show 
no faith in the United Nations, they will 
not have any either. 


CHARLES W. SMITH, 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. 


* * * 


Concerning the question of lowering 
the voting age, I believe that young 
people of 18 should be allowed to vote. 
Most students graduate from high school 
at this age and take on adult responsi- 
bilities. At present, many of them are 
being drafted in the Army. I think that 
if a young person is cold enough to do 
these things, he is old enough to take 
part in elections. 

PHYLLIS Goss, 
Anamosa, Iowa. 


* * * 


The voting age should be lowered to 
18 because the young people in this coun- 
try are fully capable of choosing the 
right candidates for office when they 
reach this age. They are well informed 
on current affairs and they are inter- 
ested in governmental problems. 


STEFIEL JOHNSON, 
Duncan, Oklahoma. 














In my opinion, the voting age in the 


United States should be left at 21. I do 
not think that 18-year old boys and girls 
are serious enough to pay close attention 
to important public issues. Most of them 
have just graduated from high school 
and are still young and a trifle childish 
in their actions and opinions. 


JEAN HARMAN, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


* * * 


I do not think that 18-year old people 
should be allowed to vote. They lack the 
knowledge that comes only through ex- 
perience. They lack the ability to reason 
constructively. And they lack the proper 
facts. They are also too easily influenced 
by their environment, their families, and 
their friends. 

I do not say that all 21-year old men 
and women are capable of voting wisely, 
but at least they have matured enough 
to realize the importance of voting.- They 
have seen a little more of the world and 
can cast their ballots more intelligently 
than people who are only 18. 


WALTER URBAN, 
The Bronx, New York. 


* x * 


(Editor’s Note: We have received an 
extremely large number of letters re- 
cently on the question of lowering the 
voting age, but we regret that space limi- 
tations prevent our printing many of 
them. It might, however, interest our 
readers to know that, on the basis of the 
mail we have received, those who favor 
lowering the voting age to 18 outnumber 
those who do not by 10 to 1.) 
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(Address your letter to THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, 1733 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.) . 
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Problem of Indonesia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


portance. The region plays a sig- 
nificant role both in peace and war, 
and thus we should know as much 
as possible about this land and the 
people who live there. 

The Indonesian chain of islands 
stretches along the Equator between 
southeastern Asia and Australia. It 
covers an area wider than from New 
York to Los Angeles, and has a total 
land area almost twice the size of 
‘Texas. Some 70 million people, half 
the number in the United States, live 
in Indonesia. Besides the natives, 
there are quite a few Dutch, Chinese, 
Hindus, and others living there. 

Indonesia is a region of natural 
beauty, and its warm, tropical climate 
and rich soil produce a wealth of prod- 
ucts. These include pepper and other 
spices, sugar, coffee, tea, kapoc (used 
for mattresses), sisal (used in making 
rope), rubber, quinine, and palm oil 
(used in making soap and margarine). 


GENDREAU 


Indonesian boy 


Indonesia also is an important source 
of tin and oil. 

Despite the wealth of natural re- 
sources, the majority of the natives 
are extremely poor. Some earn as 
little as 50 dollars a year, and more 
than 80 per cent cannot read or write. 

There is often confusion over the 
different names used in referring to 
this region. The whole chain of is- 
lands is called the Netherlands East 
Indies, or Indonesia, or just East 
Indies. 

The name Indonesian Republic has 
been given to the parts of Java and 
Sumatra which proclaimed their free- 
dom from the Netherlands. These two 
densely populated islands have about 
55 million people, and contain almost 
as much land as do the combined states 
of California and Washington. Only 
25 per cent of Java and 80 per cent 
of Sumatra, however, are now included 
in the Indonesian Republic. The gov- 
ernment of this republic is headed by 
President Achmed Soekarno and Pre- 
mier Mohammed Hatta. 

East Indonesia is the name given 
to the islands in the eastern part of 
the chain. These islands are still un- 
der Dutch control. Some native gov- 
erning bodies are operating under 
Dutch supervision, but the Nether- 
lands has the final word on important 
questions. 

Like all other colonial people, the In- 
donesians want to govern themselves. 
They resent the presence of foreign 
rulers in their country. Native lead- 


ers say that the Dutch have enriched 
themselves at the expense of the In- 
donesians. 

During the war, former Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands held out 
hope to the Republicans, as the natives 
who want their independence are 
called. She pledged that, at the end 
of the war, the East Indies would be- 
come a self-governing part of a Neth- 
erlands Union. Thus, Indonesia would 
occupy a position similar to that of 
Canada in the British Commonwealth. 

Disagreement arose almost as soon 
as the war ended over the steps to 
be taken to carry out the plan. Native 
leaders wanted their freedom right 
away. The Dutch opposed hasty ac- 
tion, for they wanted to make sure 
that their large investments in the oil 
wells, plantations, and factories of the 
islands would be protected. 

For the past year, the two sides, 
after engaging in much fighting, have 
been trying to settle their differences 
by peaceful negotiations. But each 
side accuses the other of dealing un- 
fairly. The Indonesians point to the 
fact that the Dutch have blockaded the 
Republic. They say that the Dutch 
are trying to force the Republic to 
come to terms by preventing it from 
selling its goods to the rest of the 
world and from importing the manu- 
factured goods, food, and medical sup- 
plies which it-needs. The Dutch say 
that the blockade is necessary be- 
cause the Republic is selling products 
and equipment from Dutch-owned 
plantations without compensating the 
owners. 

It was in July, 1947, that the UN 
Security Council first took action to 
bring peace to Indonesia. At that 
time, Dutch forces were moving 
against the Republic and native fight- 
ers were destroying towns and plan- 
tations as they retreated. The Secur- 
ity Council ordered the fighting to 
end, and then appointed a Committee 
of Good Offices, composed of an Ameri- 
can, an Australian, and a Belgian, to 
look into the situation. 

Through the efforts of this commit- 
tee, a compromise, called the ‘“Ren- 
ville Agreement,” was signed last Jan- 
uary. It provides for the formation 
early in 1949 of a United States of 


. Indonesia to be made up of about 10 


states. The Indonesian Republic is to 
be one part of this Union. Provisions 
were made for holding elections and 
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drawing up a workable constitution. 

The UN Committee of Good Offices 
is still working in Indonesia. It is 
attempting to help the natives and the 
Dutch resolve their differences in prep- 
aration for setting up the independ- 
ent government. It also reports to the 
Security Council what progress is be- 
ing made and what conditions exist. 


The Committee will probably continue 


to operate until the Dutch and Indo- 
nesians can settle their differences. 

Meanwhile, the native Communists 
have been trying to take advantage of 
the weakness of the Indonesian Re- 
public to gain control of its govern- 
ment. The poverty of the Indonesian 
natives and the confusion caused by 
the three years of fighting have 
strengthened their position consider- 
ably. ‘They have won a fairly large 
number of followers. 

The Netherlands does not want to 
see the Communists win and, during 
the recent uprising, offered to send 
troops to help the Republic defeat 
them. The Republic declined this offer, 
partly because it was afraid that if 
Dutch troops entered Republican terri- 
tory, they would not leave after the 
revolt was put down. Thus far, the 
Republic’s armed forces have been 
able to keep the Communists from seiz- 
ing power, but whether they can con- 
tinue to do so remains to be seen. 

Why is Indonesia so important to 
the rest of the world? The answer 
is simple. 

Its many products such as tin, oil, 
and rubber are vitally needed by the 
manufacturing countries of Europe 
and America. Normally, this region 
supplies 40 per cent of the world’s 
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INDONESIAN REPUBLIC includes most of Sumatra and 25 per cent of Java 


THREE LIONS 


a customer in a Javanese city 


rubber, 33 per cent of its sisal, 90 
per cent of its quinine, 92 per cent 
of its pepper, and 20 per cent of its 
tin. Also, it is the world’s largest 
supplier of palm oil. So long as the 
Communists continue their present 
tactics in Indonesia of promoting un- 
rest and actual fighting, the output of 
these products will be less than normal. 
Consequently, the industrial nations 
of the world are hoping for an early 
end to the turmoil. 

Besides being a source of raw ma- 
terials, Indonesia is a market for many 
manufactured goods. Some countries 
of Europe believe that renewed trade 
with the East Indies is important to 
their recovery. 

This region is also important, be- 
cause it serves as a “bridge” between 
Asia and Australia. This was one of 
the important reasons why the Japa- 
nese quickly occupied the islands dur- 
ing the last war. Democratic nations 
of the world do not want it to fall into 
the hands of an unfriendly power 
again. 

These are’ the reasons why the 
United Nations is so anxious to pro- 
mote peace and harmony in Indonesia. 





Berlin Situation 


Hope is still held that the Berlin 
blockade will be lifted before winter 
sets in, but—at the time these words 
are written—progress toward that 
goal is discouraging. Following Soviet 
rejection of the compromise plan ad- 
vanced by the “neutral” members of 
the UN Security Council a short time 
ago, further attempts are being made 
to settle the matter. Neither the west- 
ern powers nor Russia seem inclined, 
however, to alter the stands that have 
previously been taken. 

The United States, Great Britain, 
and France maintain that the block- 
ade will have to be lifted before meet- 
ings can be held to discuss the currency 
situation in Berlin and other matters 
pertaining to Germany as a whole. 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
has taken the stand that the blockade 
cannot be lifted until the time that 
Russian currency is established as the 
official money for the former German 
capital. 

Although talks are still going on in| 
an effort to break the deadlock, the 
western powers are continuing to 
strengthen the airlift. In the event 
that no compromise can be worked out, 
they want to be prepared to supply 


’ Berlin adequately during the winter 


months ahead. The recent transfer 
of 24 big Navy transport planes to 
Germany helps the shuttle service. 
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Science News 

















ECENTLY, in Washington, D. C., 
a group of people witnessed a re- 
markable demonstration of a new 
process called “Ultrafax”—or televised 
photography. In exactly two minutes 
and 21 seconds, the novel “Gone With 
the Wind’”’—a book of more than 1,000 
pages—was beamed by television to a 
receiver several miles away. A high- 
speed camera photographed the tele- 
vised message of 400,000 words, and 
in 40 seconds had developed the film 
so it could be flashed on a screen. 
This new and faster way to send a 
printed message combines all the 
magic of television with lightning-fast 
photography. It will, in time, revolu- 
tionize our present methods of com- 
munication. Theaters throughout the 
country will be able to show the same 
movie at the same time, from one film. 
We shall be able to receive—almost 
instantly—a complete copy of our 
favorite newspaper by means of a spe- 
cial receiving set. 


* * * 


For years the vast grasslands of our 
western. states have provided excellent 
pastures for cattle. Now, though, 
some of them are so bare that they can 
no longer be used. Although various 
methods have been tried in an effort to 
re-seed these regions, none has been 
very successful. 

Recently, however, a new method 
has proved more encouraging. Grass 
seeds enclosed in small pellets of clay 
are dropped to the ground from an 
airplane. The clay makes the seeds 
heavy enough so that they are not 
easily blown around by the wind, and 
protects them from birds which might 
eat them before they grow. 

Grasslands in Arizona, Wyoming, 
and Idaho have already been sown with 
the seed pellets. If the plan proves to 
be successful, other areas will be re- 
stored in the future. 


* * * 


A portable adding machine and cal- 
culator has been developed by a manu- 
facturer of business machines. The 
“baby” machine is operated by hand, 
and will subtract, add, divide and mul- 
tiply.. It is so small that it can be 
moved easily around an office, or may 
be taken home for after-hours work. 

—By HAZEL LEwIs. 








HARRIS & EWING 
AN ENGINEER holds the Ultrafax film 
of Gone with the Wind, which was copied 


in a little over two minutes. The young 

woman holds the book itself. An experi- 

mental Ultrafax receiver is\also shown. 
€ note on this page. 
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YOUNG SPANIARDS enjoying themselves 


Spain Is a Varied Country 


The Customs and Speech of Her People Differ from Region to 
Region, Making It Difficult to Achieve Unity 


AST week we discussed at length 
Spain’s relations with the rest of 
the world. In this article, we shall 
deal briefly with the land and people 
of that country. 

Spain’s population is approximately 
25,000,000. The country is as large 
as California and Ohio combined. The 
distance from the most northerly point 
to the southern tip is 500 miles. The 
widest distance from east to west is 
over 600 miles. 

Together with Portugal, Spain 
makes up the Iberian Peninsula which 
juts out into the Atlantic Ocean from 
the body of Europe. The country is 
surrounded, for the most part, by 
water, and it has only one large 
neighbor, France. It is shut off from 
that nation by the high wall of moun- 
tains—the Pyrenees. 

Not only have mountains been re- 
sponsible for keeping Spain separated 
to a large extent from the rest of 
Europe, but they have also tended to 
keep the Spanish people divided among 
themselves. Certain sections of Spain 
have very little contact with one an- 
other because of the mountain bar- 
riers. The rugged terrain makes the 
building of railways and roads a very 
costly proposition. 

As a result of this geographical 
situation, Spain’s people have, for 
centuries, been divided into varied 
groups, with markedly different cus- 
toms, ideas, and dialects. It has been 
extremely difficult to unify the na- 
tion. People think of themselves first 
as Catalonians or Andalusians, Gali- 
cians or Asturians—depending on the 
part of the country in which they live. 
As a-second thought, they remember 
that they are Spaniards. 

“The land of Spain consists chiefly 
of small villages and farms. The 
majority of Spaniards live in villages 
and work on nearby large estates or 
on their own small strips of land. Life 
for these people is hard and primitive. 

Spain, on the whole, is one of the 
most backward of countries. It is true 
that cities such a Madrid, Barcelona, 
and Valencia are as modern as most 
European capitals. But outside of 
these metropolitan areas, life has 
changed little in the past century. 

The members of an average Span- 
ish farm family enjoy few modern fa- 
cilities. Rainwater piped into cisterns 
is often their sole source of water. 


Their chief form of transportation are 
two-wheeled carts, drawn by mules 
and oxen. In many places, there are 
no schools, and children must help 
with farm work at an early age. 
Farming methods and equipment are 
usually of an ancient variety. 

Spain is not a poor country in soil 
and natural resources. It is true that 
much of the land is rugged, parched, 
and waterless, just as the soil is in 
certain of our mountainous western 
states. But with proper irrigation, it 
is estimated that 85 per cent of the 
land in Spain could be put to produc- 
tive use. Less than half of it is now 
under cultivation. 

Nor is Spain poor in industrial re- 
sources. Her supplies of iron, copper, 
and mercury are among the largest in 
Europe, and she has considerable coal 
and untapped water-power reserves. 

The chief trouble in that country 
is that far too much of the land and 
too many of the factories are in the 
hands of a few people. The large 
landholders have purchased little up- 
to-date machinery and equipment over 
the years, depending instead upon 
the toil of their farm workers. 

If general living conditions in Spain 
are to be improved, that country must 
have a much larger number of schools 
(almost half of the Spanish people 
cannot read or write). Up-to-date 
methods and equipment must be used 
by a great many more factories and 
farms. The nation’s waterpower re- 
sources must be developed by the 
building of dams. Large areas of 
land now too dry for cultivation must 
be irrigated. More railways and bet- 
ter roads are needed to knit the va- 
rious regions of the country more 
closely together. 

In order to make progress along 
these lines, Spain needs financial as- 
sistance from other nations and needs 
to trade with them. What her future 
relations with the outside world will 
be is a big question at the moment. 





Pronunciations 
El pato—él pah’té 
Tejo—té’ hs 
Jai alai—high ah-lie 
Negeb—nég’éb 
Beersheba—bir-shé’buh 
Catalonian—cat’ah-l6’ni-an 
Andalusian—an’dah-li’zhan 
Galician—gah-lish’an 
Asturian—as-ti’ri-an 
Achmed Soekarno—ahk-mét’ s60-kahr- 

naw 
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Your Vocabulary 














In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column ‘4. 


1. Do you consider that information 
authentic (6-then’tik)? (a) valuable 
(b) unreliable (c) necessary (d) trust- 
worthy. 

2. His callous (kal’us) attitude to- 
ward the plan was quickly noted. (a) 
enthusiastic (b) frightened (c) cau- 
tious (d) unfeeling. 

3. He performed the task with dez- 
terity (deks-tér’i-ti). (a) haste (b) 
expertness (c) awkwardiiess (d) will- 
ingness. 

4. The man was engaged in a lucra- 
tive (li’kri-tiv) job. (a) worthwhile 
(b) legal (c) difficult (d) profitable. 

5. Her austere (6s-tér’) manner was 
not reassuring. (a) stern (b) slovenly 
(c) crafty (d) frightened. 

6. A meticulous (mé-tik’you-lus) 
person is: (a) strong (b) careful of 
small details (c) cheerful and gay 
(d) stingy. 

7. Would it do any good to ehide 
(chid) him? (a) scold (b) question 
(c) compliment (d) reward. 

8. Her animation (an-i-ma’shun) 
added to her charm. (a) sincerity (b) 
tact (c) beauty (d) liveliness. 


Know Aow 


O you belong to the vast army of 
visitors and callers who habitu- 
ally hold out false hopes to hosts by 
saying, “I must be going now,” when 
you really have no intention to make 
the promise good? And when “at long 
last”? you make your way to the door, 
do you linger until your host is ready 
to sink to the floor. from exhaustion ? 
Such practices are very irritating. 
When you are calling, make up your 
mind when you should go. If you say 
you are going, go. If you say you’d 








I GUESS ILL 
BE GOING 














JOHNSON 


A GOOD IDEA—Why don’t you? 


better be going and your host says 
wearily that it isn’t Iate yet, don’t 
be too easily convinced. What else 
could the host say? 

After all, the hour of your depar- 
ture is something you must determine 
for yourself. Be clean-cut about it. 
Stay as long as you think you should, 
then when you propose going, get 
under way. Don’t run over anyone 
in your haste, but keep moving. 

Be courteous in making your de- 
parture, but make it. If you decide 
that you may. well stay until a later 
hour, stay. But don’t keep talking 
about going. Be decisive. And by all 
means don’t keep people standing over- 
long while you tarry at the door. 
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Tomorrow's Career - - The Teacher 


HE teaching profession is perhaps 

more important to the future of our 
nation than is any other single voca- 
tional field. Our lawmakers of tomor- 
row, our scientists, our doctors, our 
businessmen and workers, and our 
citizens in every walk of life receive 
their early training and ideals in the 
classroom. For this reason alone, 
teaching offers challenging career op- 
portunities. 

But the profession offers other ad- 
vantages. It affords an excellent op- 
portunity for a person to continue his 
study in a subject that interests him, 
and it provides broad contacts that en- 
able one to make many worthwhile 
friends. 

The chief disadvantage of this work 
is that salaries are low in comparison 
with those of occupations requiring a 
similar amount of preliminary train- 
ing. A second disadvantage lies in the 
fact that the teacher must be ready to 
give many hours to outside activities. 
He or she must also spend many eve- 
nings in planning classroom work, in 
correcting papers, and in keeping up 
with numerous small details connected 
with teaching. 

Students who, after weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages, decide 
upon a career in teaching must plan to 
go to college. They may choose a 
teachers’ college, where the emphasis 
is chiefly upon educational methods. 
Or they may attend a liberal arts col- 
lege where courses in education are a 
smaller part of the curriculum. 

The amount of college work which 
teachers must have depends upon the 
kind of institution in which they want 
to work. Some rural and elementary 
schools require their teachers to have 


only one or two years of college. 
Most public school systems, however, 
require four years of college work, and 
teachers in certain positions must have 
at least master’s degrees. Colleges 
and universities usually require their 
teachers to have Ph. D. degrees. 

A student who looks forward to be- 
coming a teacher does not need to 


GALLOWAY 


THE NATION needs more teachers 


decide immediately upon the subject in 
which he or she wants to specialize. 
Tastes change as one grows older, and 
advanced study often opens new fields. 
Teachers need a broad educational 
background, so the first years of col- 
lege work can well be spent in general 
study rather than in specialization. 
A teacher can, of course, make al- 
most any subject his or her major 
field of interest. There are the more 
usual academic subjects—mathemat- 
ics, English, history, civics, science, 





and social studies. Then there are 
commercial subjects, physical educa- 
tion and so on. Kindergarten work, 
where the emphasis is as much on han- 
dling children as on subject matter, 
offers another field. 

It is difficult to summarize the 
salaries of teachers; since amounts 
vary from place to place. In general, 
though, beginning salaries for women 
range from $1,800 to $2,400 a year. 
Those for men average from $2,400 to 
$3,000. 

The maximum for women in public 
schools is about $3,600 a year, and that 
for men in regular teaching positions 
is about $4,500. Principals, super- 
intendents, and other administrative 
officers may earn more than these 
amounts. The top salaries in colleges 
vary from $5,000 to $15,000, but only 
a few outstanding teachers and college 
presidents get more than $7,500 a 
year. 

Most public schools systems require 
their teachers to have certificates 
issued by the state. Students who 
want to teach in the public schools 
should, therefore, find out what quali- 
fications are required by the states 
where they want to work. One does 
not usually have to take a special ex- 
amination to secure a certificate, but 
he must have taken certain courses. 
A few states do, however, require an 
examination. 


A booklet entitled “Teaching as a 
Career” can be secured from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. The 15-cent booklet offers a 
great deal of helpful information to 
persons interested in this field. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds e = Educational Progress 


HE spreading of one idea had more 

to do with changing education in 
America than any other event or plan. 
The idea was that schools should be 
made available to everyone, rich or 
poor. Until that belief was firmly 
rooted, the United States did not begin 
to make real progress in educating 
her people. 


It is true, of course, that there have 
been schools in our land since the days 
of the early colonists. Many parents 
back at that time were anxious for 
their children to be able to read and 
write. Churches started schools in 
which the reading of the Bible could 
be taught. The duties of teaching 
were shared by preachers and by some 
of the parents. 


Here and there, communities pro- 
vided schools which were open to every- 
one. But in most places only the 
well-to-do could afford to educate their 
children. There was always some fee 
or charge which helped to keep away 
the majority of the young people. 

Washington, Jefferson, and other 
leaders saw that this was a bad thing, 
and they urged that public schools be 
started. Their words did not have 
much effect because the majority of 
people were too busy clearing and 
settling the country to worry much 
about schools. 

This lack of interest in schools first 
began to give way when thousands of 
immigrants began to pour into the 
country. A demand arose for schools 


in which the newcomers would learn to 
read and write the English language. 

As industries began to grow and 
thrive, moreover, people realized that 
they had to know how to read, write, 
and use figures in the business of mak- 
ing a living. Then, too, as public 
problems became more complicated and 
the masses of people gained increasing 
control over the government, the need 
for citizenship education grew. 


All this happened over a period of 
many years, with the greatest progress 
taking place after 1850. One of the 
best known leaders in the march to- 
ward free education for everyone was 
Horace Mann, an educator in Massa- 
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COURTESY CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN MANY areas, expensively equipped 
structures have taken the place of the 
“little red schoolhouse.” 


chusetts. He did more, perhaps than 
any other man to convince people that 
they should raise funds to provide 
equal school opportunities for all. 


There were, of course, other impor- 
tant developments through the years. 
For a long time, schooling stopped for 
most young people after they had at- 
tended a few years, and only the rich 
could go on to special academies for 
additional training. Then Boston es- 
tablished the first public high school 
in 1821, and there were high schools 
throughout the country by the end 
of the century. 

Reading and writing were the early 
subjects, and arithmetic was not 
taught until about 1750. It was al- 
most 1800 before geography was added. 
The range of subjects has widened 
greatly in more recent years, and 
students can learn trades and voca- 
tions along with their English, 
civics, history, current problems, 
music, and other studies. 

Since Harvard was founded in 1636, 
hundreds of colleges have come into 
existence. Although there are state 
universities with low fees and junior 
colleges supported entirely by taxes, a 
college education still is not within 
reach of every person who wants one. 
Furthermore, many young people are 
unable, for financial reasons, to com- 
plete high school. Our country has an 
educational record of which to be 
proud, however, and progress con- 
tinues to be made in this field. 











Study Guide 


Education Week 


1. Name the three organizations spo 
soring Education Week. 

2. What is the general theme of Edy 
cation Week? ; 
8. List the seven topics to be discuss 

during this occasion. 

4. Why are the “three R’s” no long 
considered sufficient for a well-balane 
education? 

5. Why is there a shortage of qualifie 
teachers? 

6. What per cent of the total amour 
spent on education is provided by th 
federal government? 

7. What are the schools doing to hel 
prevent accidents? 

8. What are they doing to train go 
citizens? 














Discussion 


1. What do you consider to be th 
most important job of our schools today 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Discuss some of the measures whic 
you believe should be taken to impro 
our schools. 


Indonesia 


1. What nation has ruled Indonesia fo 
300 years? 
2. Where are the Netherlands E 

Indies? 

3. List the important products of thi 
area. 

4. Name the islands which make w 
the Indonesian Republic. 

5. Who is the President of the 
public of Indonesia? 

6. What has the UN Committee oi 
Good Offices done about the Indonesia! 
problem? 

7. Give the main provisions of the Ren 
ville Agreement. 

8. Why is Indonesia important to th 
rest of the world? 


1. Do you tend to side more with th 
Dutch or the Indonesians in their di 
pute? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Should the United States give a 
to the native government forces in Inde 
nesia if they need it to combat the Com 
munists? Discuss. 


Miscellaneous 
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1. Is trade between eastern and we 
ern Europe increasing or declining? 
2. What is the purpose of the Frencl 
“Train of Gratitude?” 
3. How is the U. S. steel industry a 
tempting to increase its output? 
4. Why does General Car] Spaatz think 


that the Arctic is so important from 
military point of view? 

5. Which side in the Palestine confli 
recently seized control of most of t 
Negeb? 

6. What three methods does Gertrud 
Samuels suggest for. helping out the u 
fortunate children of Europe? 


7, How is Iran planning to finance it 
seven-year improvement program? 
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Answers to Vocabulary Test ~ 
1. (d) trustworthy; 2. (d) unfeel? 
ing; 3. (b) expertness; 4. (d) profite® 
able; 5. (a) stern; 6. (b) careful off @ 
small details; 7. (a) scold; 8. (d) 
liveliness, 








